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as a profession. But he must not hope for much
monetary reward, A successful writer of plays
may make a fortune, a novelist or a journalist
of the first rank may earn a handsomef income ;
but to achieve conspicuous mundane success in
literature, a certain degree of good fortune is
almost more important than genius, or even than
talent. Ability by itself, even literary ability of
a high order, is not sufficient; it is necessary to
have a vogue, to create or satisfy a special demand,
to hit the taste of the age. But the writer of
belles-lettres, the literary writer pure and simple,
can hardly hope to earn a living wage, unless he
is content to do, and indeed fortunate enough to
obtain, a good deal of hackwork as well. He must
be ready to write reviews and introductions ; to
pour out occasional articles, to compile, to edit,
to select; and the chances are that if his livelihood
depends upon his labour, he will have little of the
tranquillity, the serenity, the leisure, upon the
enjoyment of which the quality of the best work
depends. John Addington Symonds makes a
calculation, in one of his published letters, to
the effect that his entire earnings for the years
in which he had been employed in writing his
history of the Italian Renaissance, had been at